THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN

The Constitution assumes that, even if the Sovereign is not impartial,
at least he will try to behave as if he were. If he is to become a definite
supporter of a particular party, then the Constitution must provide
alternate monarchs as it provides alternate Governments. This complete
acceptance of Conservative principles led inevitably to the attempt to
keep out the Liberals in iSS).1

Queen Victoria relied much upon the advice of" elder statesmen' like
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Aberdeen when
there was difficulty in forming a new Government.- This was clearly
unobjectionable, for though technically a retiring Government remains
in office until its successor is appointed, the Sovereign does not act upon
its advice, but takes a personal decision. That decision must depend on
parliamentary conditions, and advice from experienced statesmen is
useful to the Sovereign and a check upon his personal prejudices.

The Queen occasionally asked Opposition leaders to support non-
political proposals by the Government. Thus, in 1856, Lord Derby and
Lord Lyndhurst agreed to support a Bill for settling the precedence of
Prince Albert.3 In 1863 she urged Derby to support the proposal to
purchase the site and buildings of the Prince Consort's Exhibition of
1851.4 The Government was nevertheless defeated. In neither case did
she act upon the advice of the Government or with its consent.

There are other ways in which the prestige of the monarch may
sometimes be utilised for public purposes. There is a well-established
tradition, of infinite value for the successful working of political insti-
tutions, that where a person is asked to undertake some task as a matter
of public duty he should do his best to accept, even at considerable
inconvenience to himself, and without haggling about remuneration.
There are, of course, occasions on which the inconvenience is so con-
siderable that the person hesitates to accept. In such a case the expression
of a personal wish of the Sovereign may tip the scale. In 1931 Sir Herbert
Samuel, as Home Secretary, wished to secure the appointment of Lord
Trenchard as Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, but Lord
Trenchard declined because he had accepted another post outside the
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